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as Hume's chapter on ' Knowledge ' in the Treatise, Kant's ' Transcend- 
ental Analytik' and Hegel's 'Logic' All classifications of the sciences 
presuppose certain assumptions as to the relations of the categories, 
similar in general character to those there formulated. And inquiries 
along those lines must be made before the classification of the sciences 
can hope to get beyond the empirical stage in which, as Karl Pearson so 
clearly recognizes, it at present lies. 

Percy Hughes. 
Columbia Univeksitt. 

The Content and Validity of the Causal Law. Benno Erdmann. Philo- 
sophical Review, March and May, 1905. Pp. 136-165, 290-307. 
Professor Erdmann's article on the ' Content and Validity of Causal 
Law ' in the March and May numbers of the Philosophical Review is an 
attempt to find a basis for the methodology of the sciences of fact, 
through an examination of the notion of causality. Modern discussions 
of course presuppose the synthetic character of the causal relation, as 
opposed to the rational analytic conception of the older ' concept ' philos- 
ophy. A start then may be taken from the tradition that the uniformity 
of the sequence of events is a necessary presupposition of the relation 
between cause and effect, a uniformity given as an element of our experi- 
ence. But in this there is much more involved than the sensory contents 
of experience. Uniformity of sequence lies not in the immediately given, 
but arises through the fact that in the course of repeated perceptions we 
apprehend through abstraction the uniformities of their temporal relation. 
It involves, namely, reproductive elements, and that too of uniformities 
of qualitative content as well as of sequence. Again, there is involved 
in revival the further element of recognition — an awareness of the essen- 
tial identity of the present revived content with that of the previous per- 
ceptions. Finally, to relate the contents of two ideas means a process in 
which attention is directed to the elements of the mental content, and 
which leads us to identify them with one another or differentiate one from 
another; and this is an act of thinking, not a sensation. 

But while uniformity is a necessary presupposition, is it also an ade- 
quate one ? Strict empiricism must, of course, discard entirely the added 
terms ' invariable ' and ' unconditional ' which even Mill recognizes as 
essential. Causality can only have a problematic validity. Further, 
both scientific and popular thought has always regarded the relation as 
one, not of mere sequence, but of d3mamic dependence. For this also no 
place is left, in terms either of will or of force. The legitimate outcome 
is to give up the word cause altogether, as representing nothing whatever 
distinctive. If, therefore, we are not to deny the causal relationship 
instead of explaining it, it follows that there must be contained in it, 
besides the elements of reproductive recognition and those of identifica- 
tion and discrimination, which are involved in the abstract comprehen- 
sion of uniform sequence, an additional element of thought. The writer's 
thesis is this: Wherever two events a and b are known to follow one an- 
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other uniformly and immediately, there we must require with formal 
necessity that some element in the preceding a be thought of as funda- 
mental, which will determine sufficiently Vs appearance or make that 
appearance necessary. For it is strictly impossible to think or even to 
imagine a chaos or absolutely irregular alternation of events, and this 
has, therefore, no possible meaning. Every act of reproductive recog- 
nition and attention which is involved in perception is possible only when 
uniformities exist. Thus the mental image of a chaos could be formed 
only through an extended process of ideation, which itself presupposes 
as active in it all that must be denied through the very nature of the 
image. 

The necessary relation of cause and effect is thus not an empirical 
component of possible perception. It is a postulate of our thought 
grounded upon the uniformity in the sequence of events. At the same 
time it is not a priori in the rationalistic sense; it is not independent of 
the perceptive elements in the presupposition involved in the uniformity 
of sequence. The connection between each definite cause and effect is 
an empirically synthetic one and has as its warrant merely experience. 
Further, any induction is an hypothesis simply. It is hypothetical, first, 
because it depends upon the presupposition that the same causes will be 
given in the reality not yet observed as in that already observed. This 
expectation is warranted by no necessity of thought, not even by that 
involved in the relation of cause and effect; for this relation begins for 
future experience only when the presupposition that the same causes 
will be found in it is assumed as fulfilled. And, second, in the causal 
postulate absolutely nothing is contained regarding what the efficacy in 
the causes is, and how this efficacy arises. 

The concept of force thus still remains indispensable, not, however, 
as given either in kinesthetic sensations or in the consciousness of voli- 
tion, nor again as the hypostatized abstraction of the old concept philos- 
ophy, but as the imperceivable relations of dependence already present 
in every content of sense perception. In introducing it, moreover, we 
have in mind that every possible interpretation of nature possesses a 
dynamic character. Epistemologically the outcome is a universal phe- 
nomenological dynamism. 

Two queries suggest themselves: (1) Is the absolutely relationless 
chaos which the argument uses the only alternative to a necessity that 
holds for all experience? It may be granted that without some uni- 
formity experience would not exist. But it needs to be shown more 
clearly that we might not have enough uniformity to meet the psycholog- 
ical demands of perception, without its being necessary that each uni- 
formity so revealed be absolute. And (2) do not the terms ' dependence,' 
'dynamism,' 'efficacy,' require, to give them an intelligible meaning, a 
more concrete psychological content than is afforded by the bare category 
of thought that Erdmann postulates ? 

A. K. Rogers. 
BuTLEB College. 



